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The N. Y. State Fair. 
We inadvertantly omitted to mention in our last paper, 
that by a resolution of the Executive committee of the 
New York State Agricultural Society, the time for hol- 
ding the Fair at Buffalo has been changed to the 5th, 6th 
and 7th days of September next, instead of 12th, 13th, 
and 14th, as formerly advertised, 
The following 1s a copy of the invitation to fruit grow- | 
ers and nurserymen, asking their attendance at the Pom- | 
ological Convention, to be held during the time of the 
Fair. We hope there will be a large attendance from | 
Ohio, as the deliberations and comparison of fruits there | 
will be of much service in promoting the objects of the 
proposed fruit convention at Columbus on the 27th and 
28th of September next. 


PomoocicaL ConvENTION. 

Dear Sitr:—On the 9th of March last, the Executive 
Committee of the New-York State Agricultural Society, 
passed a resolution inviting the Fruit Growers and Nur- 
serymen of the United States and Canadas, to hold a Po- 
mological Convention during the meeting of the Society, 
at the next annual Show and Fair at Buffalo, on the 5th, 
6th and 7th of September next. 

The importance of such a Convention it is presumed 
will be duly appreciated by all who are interested in the 
subject, and the most auspicious results are anticipated 
from the deliberations of the Convention. 

It is proposed to have the sessions of the Convention 
commence on Friday preceding the meeting of the Soci- 
ety, (the Ist of September,) and to continue during the 
eusuing week, until the close of the Fair. Accommo- 
dations will be furnished to all gentlemen who may attend 
and they are respectfully requested to report themselves 
on their arrival to Pror. W. R. Coppack, who will fur- 
nish them with every necessary information. 

On behalf of the Society, 1 am desired to extend to 
you an invitation to be present on that occasion, to aid in 
the deliberations of the Convention. 

I am, very Respectfully, &c. 
B. P. Jounson, 


Corresponding Secretary. 

> The following is by our friend Dr. S. A. Barker of 

McConnellsville, in alate number of the Morgan Chron- 
icle : 


Agricultural Room, 
Albany, May 16, 1846 





Dairymen Wanted. 

There is not Cheese enough made in this couuty, pro- 
bably not one fourth enough to supply the demand of 
the inhabitants of the county. This is not because it is 
not a profitable business—not because there is any want) 
of capital not because the soil and climate are unsuitable | 
—not because the article will not sell readily for cash | 
when properly made, but, because there are few persons | 
here, who know how to make good cheese even by the 
old process, and these few think it a hard laborious busi- 
ness—soon make enough to live easier some other way | 


| proved that we were not mistaken. 


| made paying a duty of 30 per cent. 








and quit. We have a number of good Dairy farms in 
this county, which may be purchased at moderate prices, 
say from $2,500 to $4,000 for 160 acres. We are fully 
satisfied that, cheese making conducted on the scientific 
principles adopted in Western New York would be a lu- 
crative business. 


If any qualified person, with a character for honesty | 


and perseverance, is disposed to enter into the business, 


and will call on us, or address us (post paid) we will give | 


every assistance, and furnish all the information desired. 


Wool Markets, 


The following is copied from the Philadelphia commer- | 


cial list of the 20th ult: 


In our article of last year on this subject we expressed 
the opinion that the prices of Wool would be somewhat 
higher than they were for the previous clip. The result 
From the best infor- 
mation we can obtain of those well acquainted with the 
W ool trade, and the general course of business, we be- 
lieve prices will rule lower this year than last; perhaps as 
low as they were in 1546. 

Weare led vo this conclusion from the fact that the 
quantity of goods brought to market the past year from 
our manufactures and by foreign imporiations, have been 
considerably greater than was required for consumption; 


| hence the prices have been so much reduced, that a loss 


has been sustained on many descriptions. Cloths that 
were sold in the spring of 1°47, at $2 to $2,50 per yard, 
have this spring brought $1.25 to $1,50 Other kinds of 
goods have been sold at a proportionate reduction. Un- 
der these circumstances, no prudent manufacturer will 
continue to pay last summer’s prices for Wool, and sell 
his goods at the rates of thisspriag. Every country mer- 
chant who has been to the eastern cities can testify to the 
exceeding low prices of goods. 

Some effect has already been produced from these 
causes, for notwithstanding the stock of Wool in market 
for some months past, has been less than usual at the 
same period in former years; the price has gradually de- 
clined and still has a downward tendency, and we can- 
not see that any improvement will take place in the value 
of Wool until guods shall advance, which, from the quan- 
tity in market and the accumulating supply, may not be 
for some time to come. 

Little or no Wool has been exported but some that was 
shipped in 1846 has been purchased in England, brought 
back to the United States, and sold at a fair protit. Con- 
siderable importations of other Wools have also been 


advantage the English and other foreign manufacturers 
possess in competition with our own, in the low price of 
materials, in addition to the difference of wages paid for 
labor. We presume that the price of labor in this coun- 
try will not be reduced below its present average rates, 
and hence are induced to conclude that the reduction will 
be mainly on the raw material. 

The intercourse and business connections between this 
country and Europe are very extensive, and we cannot 


avoid being more or less effected by the occurrences that 


are now taking place in several of the nations there. The 


unsettled state of most of these countries, causes great un- | 
certainty in any calculations as to the results of trade be- 


tween them and the United States, or the effects that may 
be produced on the business of this country or our mone- 


| tary arrangements. 


We have frequently mentioned the necessity of greater 
care in washing the Wool and cleansing it from all filth, 
such as tags, burrs, &c., and would not now refer to it 
but that we are assured there is still great room for im- 
provement in this respect as regards much of the Wool 
that comes to market. We therefore urge this matter as 
worthy the attention of Wool-growers. 


Pitching Hay by EXorse Power. 


As the time for hay making is close at hand, perhaps | 


we may render good service to some of our hard-work- 
ing reeders by informing them how to pitch hay by horse 
power. ‘This may be done with great saving of time and 
labor on all farms where much hay is kept in sheds or 
barns 
Stark county, in this State, with perfect success, and for 
aught we know by many others. 


The following description of a fork for this purpose, we | 


Thus showing the | 


It is practised by our friend Thomas Noble, of 





The tool is a great saving of manual labor, especially 
where the hay has to be put up in high mows. Itissim- 
| ple in its construction, not liable to get out of order when 
properly managed, and can be made by our common me- 


chanics at so trifling a cost as to put it within the reach 
of every farmer. 





_The fork may be described as follows:—A is the head 
28 inches long, and 24 inches square, of white oak, or 
some other strong wood. B is the handle, 54 feet long, 
morticed into the head, with an iron elasp of band or 
hoop iron to fit tight over the head, and to extend six 
inches up the handie, secured by two good rivets through 
the handle, to increase its strength. “eee ce, the prongs 
of the fork, made of good steel, and of the right temper, 
4 an inch wide at the head, and drawn out tapering to the 
point. They are to be 2\) inches long, 8 inches apart in 

the head, with a burr to screw them tight, and a rivet on 
each side of the middle prongs, to keep the head from 
splitting. E E staples, riveted over the end prongs, to 

which the rope, F F is to be attached—the rope to be 

drawn together 3 feet from the head in the form of an A, 

and then the single rope to extend from that overa tackle 

block, which is hung to a rafter at the peak of the roof of 
the barn, aud 2 feet over the side of the mow, and thence 
to the bottom of the door post, where another tackle- 
block is attached, under which the rope passes. G isa 
small rope, attached to the end of the handle, by which 
the fork is kept level as it ascends over the mow. As it 
approaches the place where the hay is to be left, the rope 
should be slackened in the hand, when the hay will tilt 
the fork so that it will discharge its load immediately. — 

The fork, when loaded, is raised by a horse, which is at- 
, tached to a swingle-tree to which the rope is fastened, 

near the lower pully or tackle-block above mentioned.— 
| When the hay is discharged from the fork, back up the 
horse and be ready for another fork-full. The fork is 
drawn back by the small rope. In this way forks-full 
cau be picked up nearly as quick as they can be by hand. 

A farmer that has a large quantity of hay to pitch, will 
more than get pay for the trouble and expense of a fork 

of this kind in a single year. With the assistance of a 
, boy to lead the horse to the fork, a man can with ease 
| pitch off six tons of hay per hour, and pitch it from 15 to 
20 feet high. On a trial of speed, I have pitched a ton 15 
| feet high in 4 minutes. The fork does not cost over $5 
| without the blocks and ropes, and I think they can be had 
aitogether, ready for putting in operation, of Garret 
Brown, Newtown, Bucks county, Pa., for $7. 

“AGRICULTURE AS A SCIENCE.” 
Professor John P. Norton’s Address, 


BEFORE THE NEW YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


| On Agricultural Chemistry. 
| (Concluded. ) 


| This is indeed the truth, for if we analyze the flesh and 
blood of the animal, we find the same great division into 
| organic and inorganic matter that has been twice noticed 
| before. 
| The organic part, asin plants, is by far the largest — 
| Lean beef consists of 77 lbs. of water, and 23 Ibs. of dry 
janimal matter. This last contains about four per cent 
|of ash, so that the beef before the expulsion of water 
| contains not quite one per cent of ash. 
The organic part has again the four gases—carbon, 
| hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen. They areas in the 
| plant, combined together in a great variety of propor- 
| tions, to form the substances which compose the blood, 
| muscles, fat, sinews, &c., of the animal. 
| There is a large class of bodies known in organic 
| chemistry as the protein group, which has its members 
| both in the animal and vegetable kingdoms. Peas, for 
| instance, contain one of these called legumin, and this 
| when separated from various impurities, is found to 
| have precisely the composition of a body existing in the 
| muscle of the animal. Bodies of a similar character are 


copy from the April number of the Albany Cultivator.— | found in wheat, oats, the white of eggs, beans, almonds, 
It is from a practical farmer of Bucks county, Pa., who} &«, 


says he has used one for the past five years: 


| The blood has nearly the same composition, and also 
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the basis of horn, hair and wool. The plant therefore 


seems to 


become a part of the body with the least possit le labor. 
When we eat bread, we really eat flesh, for the protein 
body is the same in b The superior nourishing qual- 
ities of meat are only to be attributed to the large pro- 
portion of protein which it contains. It is nearly all 
protein, while in most vegetables the greater part consists 
of starch, sugar, oil and gum, substances which are 
chiefly of use as supporters of respiration. To obtain 
an equal amount of protein from vegetable food, we 
must consume a greatly increased quantity. Our know!l- 
edge of these protein bodies is as yet imperfect. Prof. 
Mulder, of Utrecht, has done more than any person to- 
ward classifying all of the phenomena which they pre- 
sent. Other chemists are now engaged upon them, and 
it is probable that many most interesting and important 
additional facts will be established. 

This great point, however, we already know, that the 
plant prepares organic food for the animal in forms ad- 
mirably adapted to supply its wants. Is the same func- 
tion performed by the plantin the preparation of the in- 
organic part? The following table will show that it is, 
at least so far as to furnish the material. These inorganic 
bodies may not, and probably do not exist in the animal 
in the forms here given, as recompositions undoubtedly 
occur in the animal economy. The analyses are of ash 
from the blood, which, as I have already stated, is almost 
identical in composition with the flesh. 


oth. 


Composition of ash from blood. 
Per centage of Ox. Calf. 
Phosphate of soda, 16.77 30.18 
Chloride of sodium, 59.34) FO RF 
- . gap: 52.65 
Chloride of pottass’m 6.124 
Sulphate of soda, 3.85 2.94 
Phosphates of lime 
and magnesia, 3.49 
9.28 } 
146 


Sheep. Horse. 


13.30 
66.57 
4.19 
Oxide and phosphate 


of iron, 
Gypsum and loss, 


8.28 


1.45 0.83 0.80 





1 0.00 100.00 1) 100.00 


The substances are not here shown separately, as in 
the preceding tables, but in the combinations supposed to 
exist in the blood. The form of representation is differ- 
ent, but it will be seen that all of the important substan- 
ces before named are present, excepting alumina and 
silica. The former was not found in the plant, and it 
seems that the animal does not need the latter. 

One very important part of the animal must not be 
overlooked. lrefer tothe bones. These constitute the 
framework which supports the body; without them we 
should be a soft, imbecile mass of fat an 


OO 


! muscle, unable 
to assure an upright position, or to move in any way 
except by crawling upon the ground. In order to give 
the requisite degree of strength, they are distributed in 
various parts of the body; being soft and flexible when 
the animal is quite young, but becoming hard and un- 
Vielding at a later period. 

About 30 per cent of the dry bone is composed of an 
organic substance called gelatine, this 1s extracted by 
boiliug, and forms common glue. The insoluble matter 
remaining after boiling, consists chiefly of phosphate of 
lime (lime and phosphoric acid.) There is generally a 
small quantity of carbonate of lime present, from two to 
six oreight per cent, also of magnesia, soda and iron, but 
of these generally nothing more than mere traces. 

I have mentioned the singular fact that the phosporic 
acid of the cereal plants is almost entirely concentrated 
in the grain. 

In view of the composition of bones, the beautiful ha- 
ture of this peculiarity becomes apparent. The phos- 
phoric acid is needed to form the frame of the animal, 
and therefore it finds its way up the whole length of the 
stalk; it avoids the chanvels that turn off to the leaves, 
and finally deposits itself in the grain, waiting the time 
for the fulfilment of its ultimate purpose in the body. It 
may indeed be stated as a general rule, that the grain of 
all ordinarily cultivated crops, is richest in the particular 
kinds of inorganic matter that are most needed in the 
body. The straw is of comparatively little importance 
as food, and therefore is richest in another kind of inor- 
ganic matter, which serves to strengthen it for the pur- 
pose of upholding the grain. 

Blood is the medium for transporting the means of 
nourishment and increase to the different parts of the 
body. It is as I have stated, of nearly the same compo- 
sition as the flesh, both as to its organic and inorganic 
part. It may be considered asa solution of substances 
necessary to the growth of the body. Passing through 
the larger channels, it penetrates the most remste ex- 
tremities through the minutest vessels, depositing its ma- 
terials wherever they are necessary. 

The whole substance of the animal body is known to 
be constantly changing. My hand is the same now in 
appearance that it was a year ago, but the materials of 
which it is composed are not the same. Even the solid 
bones have been renewed by a slow insensible process. 
It is like rebuilding a house brick by brick, without alter- 
ation of its originat shape. 
perty of converting 
bodies iminersed in them. 


yrepare the food for the animals so that it may | 


| the same wants. 


|plaining each by the other. 





tirely silica, but its shape rerhains the same, and when 
cut across, the grain is found quite perfect also. Its age 
may often be counted by the annual rings, and still it is 
t The wood has disappeared, and the silica 
has occupied its place, grain by grain, without disturbing 
the original arrangement of the particles. A change and 
replacement of a somewhat similar description occurs in 
the living body. 

It is obvious from the above, that the animal at differ- 
ent stages of growth, must require different qualities and 
quantities of food. The body of the young aniinal is in- 
creasing rapidly; its muscles are undeveloped, and its 
bones are to be built up with asufficient quickness to sus- 
tain its growing bulk. Its food, therefore, should be es- 
pecially rich in phosphates, and in protein substances, or 
those which produce muscle. Nature has made this pro- 
vision for the early stages of its growth, in providing a 
food especially adapted to these wants. This food 
milk. The casein, or curd, which forms cheese, is one of 
the protein substances before mentioned: it contains much 
nitrogen, and is particularly fitted for assimilation and 
conversion into muscle. Of the ash which milk yields, 
fully one-half consists of earthy phusphates, chiefly of 
lime. In the cream we have the material for forming 
fat. ‘Ihus milk is a food which naturally supplies the 
wants of the young animal, builds up the bones of its 
frame, and covers them with flesh and fat. In feeding 
with artificial food, regard should be had to the supply of 
Not only does the young animal re- 
quire a larger supply of muscle and bone, but the re- 
newal of every portion of the body as before noticed, 
takes place more rapidly; in addition to the increase, 
therefore, this replacement must be provided for. How 
miserable the economy which so frequently condemns the 
young cattle or horses to the poorest food, and the worst 
shelter, at a period when nature demands a bountiful 
and nutritious supply. 

The full grown animal has all of its parts complete, 
the natural waste, removal and renewal in every portion 
of the body still goes on, but it does net increase as to 
All that is necessary, therefore, is to supply 
enough to make good the daily loss. 

When it is intended to fatten an animal, a new system 
is necessary. ‘The bones need no farther increase, but it 
is desirable to collect around them in a short time the 
greatest possible weight of flesh and fat. For this pur- 
pose rich, oily food is given, such as oil-cake, Indian corn, 
linseed meal, &c., &e. The animal is kept quiet, be- 
cause respiration is then much less frequent, and the car- 
bonie acid which would be given off during exercise be- 
ing retained in the body, goes to the formation of fat. 

The great principles upon which the improvement of 
agriculture should be based, have now been briefly ex- 
pluined. The history of all improvement in farming by 
intelligent practical men, shows an unconcious adoption 
of at least a portion of these truths. 

I would not for an instant be thought to undervalue 
practical experience; its results have been great and im- 
portant, and in many cases science has only followed to 
explain what experience has before discovered. But the 
process of discovery by experiment alone, is always pain- 
fully slow, because the experimenter has no clear per- 
ceptions to guide him. In many cases errors and inex- 
plicable differences of opinion arise, because results of 
an opposite character are obtained by individuals in the 
same neighborhood. 

I once attended a meeting of a farmer’s club in Ayr- 
shire, Seotland, where the subject of discussion was 
lime. All were from the same neighborhood, and all had 
used lime, but scarcely any two agreed in their estima- 
tion of its effects. Some considered it one of the most 
valuable manures employed, and others condemned it 
entirely. The discussion was perfectly unsatisfactory in 
its termination, each person being only confirmed in his 
own opinion. The true explanation of their differences 
consisted in the fact, that the soils of their district were 
derived from the decomposition of two species of rock, 
the one of which abounded in lime, while the other was 
almost entirely destitute. This was a case in which ex- 
perience gave no information as to the course most advi- 
sable in individual cases. Expensive experiments were 
necessary in each instance, and after all this expenditure 
of time and money, no general or useful result was arri- 
ved at. But on the other hand, theory alone is almost 
as objectionable as practice alone. Results obtained in 
the laboratory, or on paper, are by no means to be consi- 
1 as applicable to practice until testea by experi- 

Ignorance of this fact has led some of the most 
eminent philosophers into deplorable errors, and has 
caused many practical men to regard scientific agricul- 
ture as but another name for quackery. The only true 
course is to unite practice and theory, guiding and ex- 
The utmost possible ad- 
vance would then be made in both directions, because all 
experiments would be for definite ends and guided by 
clear intelligent views. 

When we attentively consider the principles which I 
have now endeavored to present in a connected form, we 
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perceive that they are not only simple, intelligible, and | 


practical, but also beautiful. ‘That endless chain which 


| _ Some waters have the pro- | joins the dead earth to the living plant, the plant to the 
into silica wood, and other organic auimal, and the animal to the earth again, is even sub- 
A piece of wood becomesen- | lime in its unceasing series of changes. 
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It scems strange that the bare earth, so despised, so 
formless, should be by the laws of its maker the source 
of all material things; that every rude shapeless mass of 
soil should contain the elements, the materials of beauti- 
ful living forms; beautiful in their shape, color and con- 
struction. Our delight still increases when we find that 
these admirable productions of nature are but the con- 
necting link with a yet higher state of life, the means of 
sustaining still more complicated, more wonderful struc- 
tures. 

The knowledge which we have obtained, enables us to 
follow this chain upward from the earth, and to profit 
even by a partial understanding of its connections. 

It is true that our operations are rude, that we mingle 
with the soil substances always differing greatly from the 
delicate organs which they are intended to nourish, and 
often in forms which are the most repellent to our sen- 
ses; but we subject them to the perfect laws of a divine 
originator; the powers which he has implanted within 
the earth are silently at work, amt when the fresh green 
shoot comes forth, it is free from all stain or impurity. 
Life and beauty are thus nourished by decay. We are 
almost inclined to adopt the view of the great Dutch phy- 
siologist, Mulder, who has given this inarticulate myste- 
rious production an existence, and called it “ the striving 
of matter after harmony.” 

Not less interesting are the closing scenes of the chan- 
ges which sooner or later come upon every form of life, 
the return to the earth again. 

Still true to the onward movement of all things, the 
decline of the vital principle is the signal for the com- 
mencement of decomposition, and the very decay of 
death begins the transformations which are to resuit in 
new life. The offspring of earth only returns to its bo- 
som to rise again in another form. A connection resem- 
bling this in its nature is maixtained with the first source 
even during life. 

The leaves of the tree fall each year and moulder un- 
til they are fitted to ascend again and nourish, perhaps, 
their parent stem. In animals this connection Is more 
striking, for there the whole body returns to its original 
dust even while life continues. 

If we live forty years, we have been ten or twelve 
times entirely renewed, and the original particles of our 
frames are scattered over the face of the earth, contribu- 
ting to the growth and nourishment of other bodies. It 
is probable that few new materials euter into our compo- 
sition. ‘They have before constituted portions of living 
things, and will again and again appear and disappear 
many times, unless they happen to reach some piace in- 
accessible to the influences of life or vegetation. But 
such places are rare, for even the depths of ihe sea teem 
with vitality, and for the greater part will continue their 
round until time itself shall cease. 

I shall be satisfied, Mr. President, if the principles 
which | have now endeavored to explain and illustrate 
have been clearly brought before this audience; for, 
when once seen, their own attractions will cause them to 
be appreciated. They are so simple in this form that 
they have been successfully intreduced into hundreds of 
primary schools in Europe; while at the same time unde- 
termined problems and untinished investigations connec- 
ted with them are employing some of the greatest minds 
of our day. 

I fec! assured that New-York, occupying the eminent 
position of the Empire State, will when the best way is 
plainly seen, place this knowledge within the reach of its 
youth. The State which has established for itself such 
an institution as the Normal School in this city; which 
has contributed so liberally to every branch of education, 
will surely never lag behind in the cause of improvement. 

The society which I have now had the honor of ad- 
dressing, has long been an example to the Union. 1 will 
even go farther, and express iny belief that for power in 
penetrating and arousing to action every district of the 
State; for activity in collecting information from every 
section, and for practical influence upon the mass of the 
people, it is unsurpassed, even by the great British agri- 
cultural associations. The high character of this society 
gives us confidence to believe, that while it encourages 
progress, it will follow no unwise or inconsiderate cour- 
ses; but will prove the protection and encouragement of 
those improvemeuts only that are truly useful and prac- 
tical; thus continuing and augmenting the proud reputa- 
tion which it already enjoys. 


Mexican “Rice Corn” and “Frijoles.” 

Mr. Bareuam: In compliance with your request, I 
send you acopy of our report to the Greene county Ag- 
ricultural Society. Your opinion respecting the **Mexi- 
can rice corn,’’? may be correct, as regards New York, 
but I think you labor under some mistake as to its utili- 
ty. Ihave eaten of cakes or “tortillas”? made from it, and 
I remarked at the time, its superiority over the “tortil- 
las’? made from the common maze. This was grown, 
as stated in the report, naer Jonala, which lies about 70 
leagues to the 8S. E. of ‘Tehuantepeque, (Mexico.) I was 
suid to have been the first Anglo-American, ever seen at 
that place, (1832.) 

Enclosed I have sent you a few of the seeds of the 
|“Guijelete,”’ (Indian name,) or ‘Indigofera’ of that 
|country, from whence comes the celebrated “Spanish 
| flotant indigo.”’ I have tried to raise it here, but in 
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every instance have been unable to germ 
and in every kind of soil. Its natural soil isa gravelly 
sand mixed with the alluvial wash from the mountains 
Let some of your horticulturists try it; if they can raise 
the plant, and it matures, I guarantee to make the indigo. 
But to our report, which was addressed to the Greene 
county Agricultural Society. 
Xenia, Nov. 20, 1847. 

Gents: In accordance with the wishes of our State 
Agricultural Society, as put forth in their late “Cireu- 
lar,’ I present you the following; believing that every 
member is under an obligation to contribute his mite, in 
some form or other. 

The “Mexican rice corn,” presented to your society, 
was raised from the product of @ single seed ; it being 
the only one which germinated out of several which we 
planted in 146. These were presented to us by Dr. L. 
S. Drake of this place, to try as an “experiment.” The 
product of that one seed was oue large stock with two 
heads or bunches of ripe grain, and two suckers, one of 
which bore a head, but it did not fully mature. This 
year we put in the quantity as described in the note to 
the society at the fair ; and its results. We have not as 
yet tried it as meal, or flour, the smell and taste parta- 
king somewhat of the nature of both; one of the writers 
of this, recollects particularly of having eaten cakes 
made of it in 1834, at the hacienda of La Rosario, near 
Jonala on the Pacific—they were remarkable for their 
whiteness—the taste is amongst the forgotten items, so 
many years having since gone by. The difference in 
growth between here and that country isa “pigmy to a 
giant.’ Those presented to you were amongst the tall- 
est we had, while the products of the Tierra Caliente of 
the Pacific, were from 16 to 20 feet high, and thick in pro- 
portion. This is the case with many other plants which 
grow with us ; there they attain the magnitude of trees, 
still retaining their generic characteristics. The Palma 
Christa, or castor oil plant, for instance, attains a growth 
so large us to shelter horses and cattle from the heat of 
the sun. The canes or bamboo family also attain a most 
astonishing growth; they grow near San Pedro, on the 
isthmus of ‘ehuantepeque, as large at the base as a flour 
barre!! rising from 100 to 150 feet in height, and straight 
as an arrow. 

I have digressed merely to show what nature does 
where “eternal summer reigns.’? To resume: the “rice 
corn has had a trial this season under very unfavorable 
circumstances! A very cool summer, with little atten- 
tion while growing. A large portion of the corn crop in 
this section of the country was seriously injured by the 
very severe frosts in the early part of September. It 
seemed to withstand thair influence uninjured! ‘The fact 
of its having done this, suggests another enquiry, and 
that is one of the very greatest importance; to wit: Can it 
become an article of cultivation co-extensive with our 
country, and become another large “item”? to feed the 
famishing millious of the eastern world? Tis is the 


highest and most glorious consideration; a consideration | 


of interest as well as duty. I know not what order or 
family to class it amongst; it certainly is not a ‘“‘cereal”’ 
product as it cannot be placed with the grasses. Not 
having any botanical works by me, it must be left to 
those versed in that science to class it where it belongs. 
The reason why we call it “Mexican” is, it was there 
we saw it in all its beauty and magnitude; it was there 


admired, and we having been the first to try it on a mini- 
ature scale, with a view of making ita valuable addition 
to the agricultural products of our country, gives usa 
right to furnish it a name. 

That each member of the society will do his best in 
his experimental cultivation thereof, taking minutes, re- 
marks as to soil, situation, time of planting, progressive 
growth, &c., so that each may make his report to the 
society at its next annual fair. 

Rosert & Gro. Cuampey. 
“THE FRIJOLES,’’ OR MEXICAN BEANS. 


The Frijoles, or Mexican black beans, are not merely 


no. 2. 


a production of that country; they are raised in all the) 


tropical countries of the two Americas; and are used as 
a favorite dish at the table of all who can afford to use 
them. A regular Mexicau would as soon dispense with 
his “Cigarro” as his “frijole.” 

io show the estimation in which they are held.— 
Those native authors who have written on the produc- 
tions of the tropics, rank them as one of the most valu- 
able in the list. Juarros, in his “Historia de Guate- 
mala,”’ classes them along with the Cacaos, the Anials, 
the Tapotes, the Pinas, the Agaves, the Pimentos, &c. 


1n southern Mexico they appeared in demand, and bore | 
a high price at times, as high as two dollars the arroba, | 


(25 |bs;) but this is owing to the natural indolence of 


the people, who seldom raise more than to supply their | 


own wants; or totheir fears of Military Exactions, un- 
der the name of contributions (robbery) which are so 
often repeated as to make them indifferent as to a sur- 
plus. As it regards their cultivation, and productiveness 
here. In 1840, we planteda single bean (one we found 
amongst other seeds we had brought home with us) at 
Harveysburg in Warren county; with great care and at- 
tention it gave a total product of three hundred beans, and 
great numbers on the vine which the frost killed; since 


inate the seed— | that time we have kept planting them as an experiment, 
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jand often losing them for want of gathering —to plant 
them with corn, they are too much shaded, as a hot sun is 
| absolutely necessary. 1 have had the best crop, planted 


| in drills and rodded as we do peas, but these were trou- | 


blesome to gather, not being wide enough apart, being 
only two feet. 

The ground along our field fences being often rich 
soil, and always bost, one of these, where cattle would not 
destroy or injure them, with a full southern exposure, 
| the ground well dug and kept from weeds, would give the 
most favorable chance for them to mature, being trained 
upon the fence would give them both air and sun. 

Members of this society who have children might stimu- 
late their ambition and industry, by the offer of a premium 
for the greatest crop (quantity and quality) raised from 
a given line of fence. Why not try the experiment? it 
would have a threefold tendency, the propagation of a 
new production, leading on our children to think, and a 
stimulus to action, consequently a promotive in making 
them better citizens. 


Rosert & Georce Cuampcey. 
P. S.—F rienp Barenam: J have a new kind of pota- 


since I left Engiand (thirty years ago,) it is a pink skin, 
long and very white, large, and in all instances sound in- 
side. 
year’s crop—will give you the resultin the fall. 
Yours, 

Grorcr CHAMPLEY. 


Sheep Husbandry. 

Mr. Barenam: — Being a little engaged in the business 
| above named, and aiming to do that little up about right, 
| 1 not unfrequently detect others, (as well as myself,) in 
| mismanagement. And whereas, it being a wet afternoon, 
|and my corn planted, I purpose calling the attention of 
| those who have hitherto neglected it, to the important 
duty of trimming their lambs; an operation that ought to 
| have been performed while the weather was cool and the 
lambs small. But as very many defer it till shearing 

time, some directions as to how the thing should be done, 
|may be both seasonable and acceptable to the unexperi- 
enced; and many who consider themselves experienced, 
|may find their advantage in commencing anew and do- 
|ing the thing as it should be. Mr. Morrell says, in the 








“American Shepherd,” in giving directions for castration, | 


| that his practice is, “to cut off about half or two thirds of 
| the testicle bag with a sharp knife, then draw out one of 
| the testicles at a time, till a portion of the connecting 
|cord is seen, which he divides by friction of his thumb 
|nail. This mode of division lacerates the cord, and less 
| bleeding will follow than if done with a sharp instru- 
|ment.’? Now with due deference to Mr. Morrell, who 
| I doubt not isa very humane gentleman, | protest against 
| the see-saw operation of dividing the cord with the thumb 
| nail, or with anything else, as altogether unnecessary, 
and therefore worse than useless; inasmuch as it protracts 
| the suffering of the animal, which any one who endeav- 
| ors to be merciful to his beast would wish to diminish.— 
| Mr. Morrell’s method is much better than many others; 
but if there still be a better way, it should have the pre- 
| ference; for learners should try to learn the best possible 
| way of doing a thing. In this case the best way yet 


toes, @ cross or mixture—positively the best I have eaten | 


I have 7 or 8 bushels in the ground, from last | 
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question, what are sheep’s tails, tom cat’s teats, &c., made 
for? 
“Remember, man! the universal cause, 
Acts not by partial, but by geacral laws 


oe) 


Now one of the general laws of natule is, that quadru- 
peds shall have tails;—there may be some exceptions, 
as there are to most general rules. But it not 
therefore pertinent to say that sheep should form an 
exception, unless we first ascertain their original 
condition and locality. Travellers assert that in some 
countries, instead of wool, the sheep have hair like a dog; 
and itis by no means certain that the naked sheep of 
Gulliver, have not a habitation as well asa name. The 
hairy sheep are found in the warm countries of Africa, 
where multitudes of annoying insects abound, and render 
tails as necessary to sheep as to horned cattle on our prai- 
ries. It is generally thought that our apples were de- 
rived from the crab apple, and brought to their present 
perfection by cultivation; why not by a just parity of 
reasoning suppose that our woolly sheep were derived 
from the hairy ones aforesaid, or even from the naked 
ones of Gulliver, or Dean Swift?) Why may not the sub- 
stitution of wool for hair be reasonably ascribed to change 
of climate and cultivation? But those causes do not suf- 
fice to produce sheep without tails, because that would 
| be violating the general law. E.S.S. Rouse. 
Miller T'p., Knox Co., O., May 20, 1848. 


is 


Letter from Dr. Barker--The Cicada. 

Mr. Batenam:—Sir: In complying with your request 

| to furnish an article for your paper during your absence, 

| it may be proper for the information of your readers, for 

| me to give some of the reasons why, for near two years, 
I have contributed nothing to your paper. 

From the Ist of August °46 to Oct. °47 I was con- 
stantly ill and for several months absent at the south; since 
then, with the advice of some of the most eminent Phy- 
sicians in the state, I am combating the various diseases 

| with which I am afflicted by exercise in the open air, 
| whenever the weather and my health permits, and by 
| keeping the mind constantly and actively employed. I 
endeavor to comply with this advice by propagating fruit 
trees when circumstances permit, and when they do not, 
in reading for amusement and instruction several Agri- 
cultual and Horticultural periodicals; and in writing and 
selecting for the Agricultural department of the Morgan 
Chronicle, although my health is frequently so bad that 
Iam unable to read or write longer than a few minutes 
ata time, and renders it improper for me to attempt to 
write on any subject which requires much study or re- 
search. 

With this explanation, I shall not decline your invita- 
tion, but, must commence with light subjects, facts, and 
items, with the hope and expectation, that as my health 
improves, I may pass to others of more importance. [ 
will therefore begin where I left off in 1846, reserving 
the subject of Neurotomy for a future commuuication. 


Tue Crcapa—(or Locust.) 


When in my orchard, you inquired why I did not 
“ practise what I preached,” or why I had not cut all the 
limbs injured by these insects, from my young apple 
trees, as I had recommended in your paper. 

Those reasons I will now give. In July, when I sup- 


| known to me is, (the lamb being held by the assistant by posed from what the writers on this insect had stated, 
it was first eaten by one of us, and its delicate whiteness | the legs, with his back down,) for the operator to cut off | they had ceased their operations, | went to the orchard for 


| half or more of the scrotum, seize the testicles one at a 
| time, and pull them out instanter, apply a little tar to the 
| parts and put him out of the fold, if he has been previous- 
ly docked, as he should have been, a week or two before, 
as both operations at one time sometimes draws too much 
| blood. This method of castration need not ordinarily 
| occupy more than half a minute. But allowing for petty 
| hindrances, I would not hesitate, all things being in or- 
| der, to engage to castrate 100 lambs in an hour, and en- 
| sure them all to live. The best method of docking lambs, 
is, to have a block 24 or 3 feet high, against which the as- 
sistant should hold the lamb firmly, back up, and tail pro- 
jJecting on the block. The operator then with a mallet 
and broad chisel, should sever the tail not exceeding one 
inch from the body, if the lamb is quite small it may be 
cut still shorter ; then apply tar as a protection against 
flies, which otherwise may prove fatal. Some object to 
cutting off the entire tail, and take half; while others 
leave the animal to carry a “natural tail,’’ maintaining 
that were it of no use, it would not have been made.— 
Will they inform us what the use of itis? ‘Tails in gen- 
eral are used for switching flies, and horses tails particu- 
larly, when not distorted, perverted, tortured and mutila- 
ted by soulless, if not brainless jockeys, are likewise high- 
ly ornamental, But the sheep has no use for a tail. Its 
body is not annoyed by flies. Its nostrils cannot be reach- 
ed by its tail, and its posteriors, without a tail, are much 
less liable to their attacks than when loaded down with 
the graceless and disgusting appendage of a tail, with its 
common accompaniment of enormous concretions and 
stalactites of dung, to the maggot fly so adorifferously 
and irresistably attractive. Any practical shearer knows 
| how to appreciate the difference between a tailless sheep, 
| and one with a long tail, with all its appendages and par- 
|aphernalia. I am aware that the limits of an agricultural 
| journal will not admit of an enlarged dissertation on tails, 
‘and therefore conclude for the present, by answering the 


| 


that purpose, but found them still at their work of des- 
| truction, which they continued until some time in Au- 
gust; a period, which I considered, too late to render 
safe the trimming which I had recommended; The young 
trees were then eight or nine years old and some of them 
had commenced bearing. On examination, I found that 
every limb was badly injured, down to the very trunks 
of the trees, and that they could not be handled without 
| breaking—that if [ attempted to trim at all, the entire 
tops must be taken off, leaving nothing but a naked 
stump, which I feared would not be capable of throwing 
out a sufficient number of twigs and leaves, to elaborate 
the necessary sap, to sustain the roots during the ensuing 
‘winter. A few feeble shoots had started on the injured 
limbs, with a water sprout, or suckers on the bodies of 
several ; I therefore determined to leave all to nature. 

These trees have borne none since. In fact there is no 
bearing wood. The old branches must all be cut away. 
The new ones are yet too young and feeble to bear, and 
when the old tops are removed. if the roots remain 
healthy, the tops will be likely to run so much to wooed, 
that, no fruit buds will be formed for a year or two to 
come. 

On twelve of them, the water sprouts or suckers, made 
so vigorous a growth that, I, this spring, cut away the 
entire old bodies, in the expectation of making a vigorous 
healthy tree of the sprouts, sooner than I could, by any 
means, of the original tree. Some others may yet be 
treated in the same manner. I am now satisfied, it would 
have been better to have exterminated these trees, either 
by cutting down, or digging up, and planting other 
healthy trees in their places, the fall after they were in- 
jured, than to have attempted to make anything of them. 
And that the trees, which I did plant, that fall, although 
several years younger, will fruit sooner, and be better 
trees, than those above described. nm 

Several of my bearing trees were also seriously injured, 

















the points of dead limbs now bristling out, all over them. 
Such are the effects of the Cicada on my orchard, in 18- 
46. It is proper I should observe that, it was partly 
cleared 17 years previous, but, still had forest trees on 
three sides of it. 

I have been informed by Judge Barker, of Washing- 
ton county, that one of his young orchards was entirely 
killed the same year, by the Cicada, and that others in the 
neighborhood were materially injured. I have entered 
somewhat into detail, on this subject, because a corres- 
dondent of yours in Marshall Co. Va., over the signature 
of C. represented that they would do little or no injury 
to fruit trees, because Dr. Rushenberger states the female 
deposits her eggs in the pith of dead wood, and because 


E. Nichols which I suppose is Ely, in his new born zeal, | 
, in your paper of the Ist of Sept. | 
says, “1 had regarded the locust, as among the benevo- | 
' And then gives his | 
reasons, among which is one that, once in 17 years the | 


in the cause of. 
lent contrivances of the Allwise.”’ 


locust perforates the carth beneficially, &c. Now if 
these creatures are sent, by God, as blessings to man, I 
should suppose, it might have been a better ‘ contri- 
vance’ to have them appear at least every third year. 
He then proceeds “ I insist, First, that the native forests 
are uniformly fine where the greatest number of these 
locusts appear. Second, that the growth of fruit trees, 
after locust year, is uncommonly vigerous and healthy. 
The injury done to the small limbs is much more than 
made up the second year, by the growth and vigor of 
the tree. If these are not facts let some of your intelli- 
gent, and observing correspondents correct me.” 

lease stand corrected Mr. Nichols. I have proved 
your last position, erroneous, and affirm that the seven- 
teen year “contrivance ’’ isa bad one. More extensive 
reading would have informed you that this insect is a 
forest insect, and entirely disappears from cleared lands 
after the first visit to them, if no green trees are found 
on them—that, not only many fruit trees are destroyed, 
wherever they visit us, but, that entire forests have been 
destroyed by them. 

You might as well argue that the wild animals of the 
forest, are sent as blessings to man, when they break 
into, and wound or destroy his flocks. If you consider 
the Cicada a blessing to man you are welcome to ali our 
share of them. 

In conclusion I will add one piece of advice, to all who 
intend planting young orchards; 
the Nurseryman’s interest, and that is, to first ascertain 
whether the grouncs intended to be planted, were in or- 
chard or forest, at the time the Cicada last appeared in 
that section of country, and if so, and they are expected 
again within five years, to suspend the planting until the 
fall after their appearance. 

S. A. Barker. 

N. B. I concur in the opinion of one of your corres- 
pondents that they perforate the bark, and eat or drink 
the sap, although | cannot say lever saw them make 
the perforation. On driving them from my trees in my 
orchard, and garden, I frequently saw a small drop of 
sap, standing over a small puncture in the bark, which | 
never saw before or since. 

That they do live,a part of the time without suste- 
nance is proved by the fact, which I witnessed that they 
would fly about, and appear active, after the abdomen 
had decayed and fallen off. S. A. B. 

McConnelsville, May 27, 1848. 


Ruta Baeas should be sown about the 20th of this 
month. Common turnips a month or six weeks later. 

Millet, also, may be sown at this time, and will do well 
if the weather should not prove too dry. 


Good!—The treaty with Mexico is ratified, and peace 
between the two nations restored. 


Encuisu News dates to June 3d. The accounts of 
revolutionary movements on the continent continue to 
be of a very exciting character—especially in Austria, 
Italy, Prussia, and parts of Germany. 

In England the appearance of the crops continues 
favorable. The grain and flour markets are not very ac- 
tive, but prices have advanced a trifle. Indian corn and 
meal are in some demand for Ireland. American pro- 
visions meet with steady sale, but only at low prices. 
Cotton markets are dull. Wool and woollen goods are 
unusually low, and business among manufacturers ex- 
tremely dull, owing to the derangement of trade occa- 
sioned by the disturbed state of the continent. 


Civcinnati Ecc Trape.—<A correspondent of the De- 
troit Free Press, writing from Cincinnati on the 24th of 
May, says: 

‘A large business seems to be done in the egg trade.—- 
There are houses for three months in the year that devote 
their whole attention to it. They pay six cents a dozen 
Yesterday there were shipped on the railroad for Boston 


and New York, 5.0 barrels of eggs, containing 47,000 
dezen. 


which may conflict with | 
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Tue Eprror expects to be absent ona trip to the north- 
eastern part of the State, for about ten days after the 
date of this paper. Letters relating to office business will 


be attended to during his absense by a clerk. 


This Numeer of our paper contains the remainder of 
Professor Norton’s address, which we feel sure will be 
extensively read, especially by young farmers. The re- 

port on Dairy Farming is also concluded in this number, 
and will be found valuable to those engaged in this im- | 
| portant branch of agriculture. Our pages will present | 
| more variety but we cannot promise more valuable in- | 


| struction,) aftera little time. 


Tue Weartuer, since our last, has been mostly cool 


jand dry—highly favorable for the wheat crop, which is} 
| approaching to maturity with the finest possible appear- 


| ance, and in southern Ohio may be considered almost 
| past danger. Oats and grass are also very promising. 
| Corn is quite backward, but the fine dry weather has 
| given opportunity for working it, and there is time enough 
yet for it to do well. Indeed it is a crop that never fails | 
throughout the greater part of the State. We may feel 
grateful, therefore, for the prospect of abundant crops, 


although prices may rule very low 


Earty Harvesr.— Col. Medary presented us with 
/ some ripe heads of his ‘ Reed-straw Wheat,” on the 12th | 
|instant, and informed us that his hands would commence 


i 


| Tne Prospects ror Fruit, as far as we can learn, are | 


| quite favorable throughout the State. Peaches are not a_ 


| cutting it on the following day! 


| full crop except in a few localities, and in some places 
} 


}there are few or none. The same is true of heart cher- 


|ries; but of apples there is an abundant yield, and also 
lof all other kinds of fruit in common cultivation. 


Hay Maxinc.—Answers to inquiries on this subject, 
respecting the time of cutting, mode of curing, &c., may 
be found in our paper of June 15th, last year ; also, re- 
marks on budding, with illustrations. 


Errcrtan Wueat.—A correspondent wishes us to re- | 
mind those who have the Etrurian wheat they wish to 
dispose of for seed after harvest, that it would be well for | 
We 
presume they will do so, and remember our terms. | 


them to give notice thereof through our columns. 

A Woot Grower wishes to know whether any person | 
obtained or was entitled to the premium offered last year 
by WH. Ladd, for a fleece of wool superior to his own. | 
He thinks the plan is a good one for discovering who has | 
the best sheep, and that the result should be made| 


| 
known. 


We shall notice some specimens of wool received from | 
the Patent Office, and others, in our next, and give some 
engravings of wool staples. 

Tue Curcutio, on Prum Wervit.—J. T. will find | 
numerous articles in relation to this subject in the pre- 
vious volumes of this paper. If any of our horticultural 
friends make new discoveries in relation to it, we hope 
they will inform us. 


“Domestic AnimaLs.”—-We invite attention to the’ 
advertisement of this work on our last page. It is truly | 
a most valuable little book for farmers. 

Horses anv Catre.—A correspondent desires us to| 
give “the name of the best work on horses and cattle, | 
and state where it can be had.’ It is somewhat difficult 
to comply with this request. In the first place we know 





| price $2,00 $2.50. 


| W. Cole, Boston, all very good of their kind. 


| commencing this operation on fruit trees. 
| 
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of no work that treats extensively of both horses and 
cattle. The most complete work on cattle, including 
history, breeds, management, diseases, &c., is Youart’s, 
a large volume to be found at most city book stores, 
Then there is the “ Cattle Doctor,”’ 
a treatise on the diseases and management of cattle, by 


| Yovarr and CLrarer—a small but very useful volume, 


to be found at most book stores, price 50 or 75 cents. 


| Then we have Youatt’s large work on the Horse, and a 
| smaller one on Farriery by the same author; also a recent 
| little work called the “ American Veterinarian,” by S. 


The two 
last named, are the best adapted for general use among 
those who have the care and management of horses. 


Training SuHeer Docs.—We are unable to comply 
with the request of ““W. W.”’ who desires us to give in- 
structions for training sheep dogs. In the first place he 
must be sure to obtaina pup of the genuine shepherd 
breed—for other kinds cannot be taught successfully. 
Then it is necessary, we believe, to have the example of 
an old well trained dog, for the instruction of young 
The usual way is, for these who breed these dogs 
to train them properly before disposing of them. 


ones. 


Buppinc.—Next month will be quite soon enough for 
We will then 
give directions. 

A Hinr.—The subscriber who desires us to notice a 
manufactory of horse rakes, is reminded that according 
to our rules such notices must be paid for as advertise- 
The cost is only $1 for ten or twelve lines—two 
insertions. 


ments. 


Report of the Commissioner of Patents. 
This work has at length arrived. It is a handsome 
volume of 662 pages, illustrated with quite a number of 
engravings, and neatly bound in muslin. From a peru- 
sal of most of its contents, we are persuaded it will be 
found a work of great interest and value to the agricul- 
turist, and especially to writers on agriculture, and the 
kindred arts. It gives a concise and valuable summary 
of the condition and progress of agriculture in the several 
States of the Union, with estimates of the crops, popula- 
tion, &c. It also contains a number of essays on impor- 
tant subjects which contain valuable information, and 
will doubtless be widely republished. As a whole, the 
volume does great credit to the able Commissioner of the 
patent office, and also to Mr. E Goodrich Smith, who has 
the principal charge of the agricultural and statistical de- 
partment, and for whose fitness of the station this report 


affords conclusive evidence. We shall make copious ex- 


| tracts from thisdocument, commencing in our next num- 


ber. 


Notes of Our Trip East. 

Tn our visit, last month, to Philadelphia, Washington, 
&c., we went by way of the National Road, passing (by 
stage) through Ohio county Virginia, Washington and 
Fayette counties, Pennsylvania, then over a mountain- 
ous and hilly region, seventy-five miles, to Cumberland, 
thence by railroad (along the valley of the Potomac,) to 
Harper’s Ferry, Baltimore, &c. We had never before 
been in Eastern Virginia and Maryland; and in observing 
the character of the soil, the crops, mode of cultivation, 
&c., we could not avoid contrasting the appearances with 
those of Ohio and Western New York. The barren, 
hungry look of the land, the stunted forest and the mea- 
gre crops, of these old worn-out regions, are calculated 
to strike a western man with wonder; and when he is 
told that a large portion of these lands were once fertile 
and productive, he is led to inquire what has been the 
cause of this barrenness and decay. And if he takes a 
little time to observe the condition and habits of the peo- 
ple, we think he cannot avoid the conclusion that slavery 


_ is the blighting curse that has mainly contributed to pro- 


duce this deplorable state of things. Bad cultivation, 
indolence, and ignorance, are only consequences of this 
one GREAT EVIL. Itis true there are some farmers in 


these old States who have made praiseworthy efforts to 
produce a reform in the management of lands in these 
regions, and to restore fertility to plantations that had 
beeome almost worthless; but these cases are quite too 
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few to produce any general influence; nor do we believe 
much can be done in this way until the root of the evil 
is removed. May that time speedily come! 
Mr. Gowen’s Fanm— Acricutturat Inxstrrure. 
From Philadelphia we rode out to Germantown, and 
spent a day most pleasantly at the hospitable mansion 


and beautiful farm of the distinguished agriculturist, Jas. | 


Gowen, Esq. Our readers are acquainted with the high 
character of Mr. Gowen, as a most skillful and success- 
ful farmer, and able writer on agriculture. 


They are 


also aware that he has recently rented his farm and prin- 


cipal buildings to Mr. Witkinson, who has commenced | 


an Instirute for the education of young men in scienti- 


fic and practical agriculture. Outlines of the plan of this 


: uae ee 
institution, and the course of education it is intended to 


give, have several times been published in our columns. 
We found Mr. W. and his assistants, with a number of 
young gentlemen, busily engaged in the work of impart- 
ing and receiving instruction, surrounded with the most 
inviting facilities for the practical application and illus- 
tration of the principles of horticulture and agriculture. 
We were sorry to find the number of students no greater, 
but Mr. W. is in hopes that, as the institution becomes 
known, the number will increase, and then he designs to 
increase the number of professors, procure more appara- 
tus, &c. We sincerely hope that this experiment will be 
successful; and we know of no institution so well cal- 
culated to afford the kind of education which young far- 
mers need at the present day. 


Mr. Gowen is now residing in a portion of the old | 


college buildings. A part of these he has had taken 
down, preparatory to erecting a new and tasteful dwel- 
ling, on a most commanding and beautiful situation. He 
still retains some acres of ground under his own manage- 
ment, so that we hope he will not lose his interest in the 
practical arts of cultivation. 


We called at the residence of Mr. Freas, the gentle- | 


manly editor of the Germantown Telegraph, who is also 
much interested in agriculture, but were sorry to learn 
that severe indisposition rendered it improper for him to 
see company. We are happy to learn by his paper that 
he has since nearly recovered. 

Did our space permit, we should like to give a detailed 
account of the many beautifal and interesting places and 
objects we saw in the vicinity of Germantown and Phila- 
delphia; but we must be brief. 

Av Puivapenrnia, we took a ride with Mr. Robert 
Buist, the well known florist and seedsman, to look at 
his nurseries, &c. His conservatories and grounds on 
Twelfth Street we found literally filled to overflowing 
with choice pot-plants of all kinds, including an immense 
stock of camillias, all in the most perfect order. 
at his new grounds, two miles distant, he has more than 
twenty acres, mostly filled with young trees, shrubs, and 
flowers, with another large lot of camillias, and the finest 
collection of Roses we ever saw. Indeed, it is impossi- 
ble for any one who has not seen a large collection of 
the new kinds of roses, to form any conception of the 
beauty and variety of form and coloring that is here pro- 
duced. Mr. Buist has been at much trouble and expense 
to procure the finest kinds, and has rejected from his list 
a large number of varieties once deemed valuable ; still 
his assortment embraces a very large number. The de- 
mand for roses is so great that the finer kinds cannot be 
propagated fast enough to supply all orders. There are 
other nurserymen and florists around Philadelphia, who 
have handsome grounds and do extensive business, but 
our time would not permit us to visit them. 


Mr. Davin Lanpretu, who has become extensively | 


known as the author of several works on horticulture, 
has given up the nursery business, and gives his whole at- 
tention to growing and selling seeds. For this purpose 
he has extensive gardens near the city, and a fine store 
on Chestnut Street. 

Mr. Aaron Cement has became favorably known as 
a warm friend of agricultural improvement, and agent 
for the purchase and sale of improved cattle, sheep, hogs, 
poultry, &. We spent an hour or two very agreeably at 
his house, and found in his pens a unmber of splendid 
improved Leicester sheep, some choice hogs, and lots of 
fine poultry. He has a variety of fowls called the Jersey 


Then, | 





Blues, that he thinks ‘and so do we,) are a very valuable 
breed, both for laying and for flesh. They are quite 
large, of a leaden blue color, and are good breeders. An- 
other variety, called Shangi, or Chinese, have a fine 
thrifty appearance, and are said to be profitable. If any 
of our readers should wish business done in his line, in 
the vicinity of Philadelphia, we advise them to address 
Aaron Crement, Philadelphia. 

We called on Mr. Fett, the great mustard dealer and 
manufacturer — (were sorry we had not time to visit the 
mill and manufactory, at Wilmington, where the brother 
resides.) 


| 


He informed us that they were carrying on the 
| business quite extensively, and were buying all the 
| American seed that is offered, at prices that would range 
some higher than foreign seed of the same quality; but 
that the imported seed is so low, now that the duty is 
taken off, that they cannot afford to give more than about 
| five cents per pound for such seed as formerly com- 
| manded seven cents. But at this price, he believed, those 
farmers who had suitable land, and understood the busi- 

ness, could make a better profit than on most kinds of 
| farm crops. We believe this is true, and that farmers in 
Ohio, who have had experience in the business would do 
well to sow a few acres of mustard annually. 

“ The Farmers’ Cabinet,” at Philadelphia, we learned 
from its editor, is to be discontinued with the number for 
next month— reason, want of suflicient patronage to 
make it profitable. It has been published for twelve 
years, and it is a shame to the farmers of Pennsylvania 
that it is to be discontinued for such a cause. It was 
rumored in Philadelphia that Father Skrvner intends re- 
moving his Farmers’ Library from New York to the 
Quaker city, or commencing a new journal there; but 
we have not this by authority, and it may be a false re- 
port. 

At Baltimore we had only time to take a stroll through 
the markets, and to pay our respects to brother Sands, of 
the “ American Farmer.’’ We were gratified to learn 

that this sterling old pioneer Journal is in a flourishing 
condition, and that a new interest seems to be springing 
up among the planters of Maryland on the subject of 
improved agriculture —especially in regard to the reno- 
vation of the worn-out lands of that region. 
| Av Wasuineron, we spent only one day, and most of 
that in the Patent Office. We heartily wished we had a 
week’s time to spend in that one building, examining the 
thousands of models of machinery, and implements of 
all kinds, and the other curiosities with which that im- 
mense building if stored. It is a most imporiant and in- 
and 
while we saw much to admire in the marked ability and 
order with which it is conducted, we could not but feel 
that it is a burning reproach to the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives of the country, that notwithstanding the in- 


teresting department of the general government ; 


come which it derives from the fees of inventors is many 
thousand dollars per annum more than its expenses, the 
law does not allow a sufficient number of clerks to en- 
able inventors to obtain their patents till from one to 
three months have elapsed from the time of making ap- 
plication. We believe, however, that a law has recently 
been passed remedying in part this evil. 

Another great fault in the lawmaking powers, is the 

occupying of the whole of the great hall on the second 
floor as a museum for the display of the curiosities 
brought home by the Exploring Squadron, &c., while 
there is not half sufficient space for the proper arrange- 
ment and display of the models of machinery and inven- 
tions. This evil is daily increasing; and we regard it as 

an outrage on mechanics and inventors, who, besides pay- 
ing for the support of the establishment, have been at 

| great trouble and expense to furnish models, which they 
have a right to expect will be placed where they can be 
seen by the public. It may be that this difficulty will be 

| remedied by the removal of the articles in the upper hall, 
when the “ Smithsonian Institute ’’ is erected. 

The public grounds at Washington, about the Capitol 
and the President's House, are beautifully ornamented 
with shade trees, gravel walks, and neatly mown turf. It 
is well that such examples of correct taste in the art of 
rural embellishment should be placed before the minds of 
those who yearly congregate in this eity, as it must tend, 
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in some degree, to diffuse examples of a similar kind 
throughout the country. 

At PirrsnurGH, on our way home, we spent a few 
| hours—called on Mr. Wickersham, tye seedsman, and 
learned that considerable interest had been manifested 
there for several years past on the subject of horticul- 
ture. We did not see much evidence of this about the 
city; but perhaps the smoke is a sufficient excuse for this. 
A horticultural society has been in existence two or three 
years. B. F. Fahnestock is President. 


Salt for Dairy Use. 

In the Transactions of the Trumbull Co., (O.,) Agri- 
cultural Society for the past year, we find the following 
remarks put forth by the committee on butter and cheese: 

‘Before closing, allow us to say a few words in regard 
to the quality of salt used in making butter and cheese. 
By far the best New York salt is that which is ground 
and pat up in small bags; but that nor any other Ameri- 
can salt should be used, when Liverpool or Turks Island 
salt can be obtained; and Ohio farmers need never expect 
to obtain the prices for their butter and cheese that farm- 
ers in New England do, until they cease the use of im- 
pure salt; and whatever salt they use should be ground 
perfectly fine. lt is next to impossible, to get a keg of 
sweet butter to New York that is packed in Ohio in the 
fall, with the ordinary mizture of salt and lime. The 
packers of meat often suffer from the use of Syracuse 
and Salina salt, and it is our opinion that if the general 
government persists in forbidding, by duties, the use of 
pure foreign salt, by our western dairy-men and meat- 
packers, they should at least see that the boilers in our 
own country give us a perfectly pure article. 

“If it be not the use of poor salt that reduces the price 
of Ohio butter from 3 to 10 cents below that made in the 
east, we know not what it is; for if rich pastures, good 
cows, and neat dairy-maids have aught to do with the 
making of a good article, we have Buckeye specimens of 
the three requisites, that should be able to compete with 
any country.” 

This is a subject of grave importance to the farmers of 
Ohio. If it be true, that the quality of New York salt is 
commonly such as to render it unfit for dairy use, by all 
means let that fact be known, and the use of the vile 
‘mixture of salt and lime’’ be discarded, for certain it is 
that something is at fault as affecting the quality of Ohio 
butter sent to the eastern markets. 

But before seutence is passed on the salt, it may be well 
for us to make such investigations as will enable us to be 
quite sure that the article is deserving of condemnation; or, 
if certain kinds of New York salt are of bad quality, we 
should ascertain which kinds they are, and not condemn 
the good with the bad. We are certain that some, if not 
| most of the butter made in the State of New York, and 














| that sells for the highest prices in the eastern cities, is sea- 


| soned with “Syracuse and Salina salt.”’ Hence it is evi- 
| dent that some kinds of salt from these places are of good 
| quality, however it may be with other kinds. We do not 
| pretend to say that none of the salt from these places is 
{ 

| bad—we have no doubt that some of the cheaper kinds 
| are unfit for dairy purposes; complaints of this kind have 
often been made by N. Y. farmers, and chemical analyses 
| have confirmed their suspicions—but we do say, that Ohio 
| . . 

| farmers will do well to be quite sure that the fault is not 
! . + r 

| in themselves, before they blame the New York salt alone, 
for the poor quality and low price of their butter. 

This matter can be easily tested by experiments with 
the use of New York dairy salt from different manufac- 
tories, and Liverpool or Turk’s Island salt, and compar- 
ing the result. Chemical analysis, also, is a pretty sure 
guide, and settles with certainty the question as to the 
| comparative purity of the different kinds of salt—the pro- 
portion of “lime,” &c., that they contain. This test has 
at several times been applied, and the result generally is 
not unfavorable to the character of the New York salt. 

This will more fully appear from the following extracts 
from the forthcoming volume of the Transactions of the 
New York State Agricultural Society: 

ONONDAGA SALT—ANALYSES, Ke. 

The statement in Mr. Hall’s article, that “Salina salt,” 
after repeated trials, had been entirely thrown aside, and 
that of the committee, that Mr. Hall’s experience “but 
corroborates that of some of our best western butter ma- 
kers,’’ has induced the Executive Committee to make 
such investigations as the time would permit, in relation 
to the purity of the Onondaga salt. Complaints of a 
similar nature have heretofore been made in relation to 
salt from our public works, and there can be no doubt, 
that there has been much salt sent from our works, that 
was justly liable to the objections which have been made. 
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It is then, all-important to ascertain the true character of 

the salt that is manufactured, so that the dairymen may 
be informed of the kinds which are suitable for use, as 
well as those which should be avoided; and also the man- 
ner in which the salt may be prepared, so as to be entire- 
ly free from objection. 

” Dr. L. C. Beck, in Natural History of N. Y., speaking 
of the improvement of the manufacture of the fine salt at 
Salina, says: “To the question which is so frequently 
asked, How can the manufacture of fine salt be improved? 
I can answer only in general terms, by imitating as close- 
ly as possible, the processes observed in the coarse salt 
fields. This should be the standard, for here salt is ob- 
tained in the purest form, and yet by operations entirely 
simple, and easily varied to suit particular cases. In ap- 
plying these principles to the manufacture of fine salt, it 
cannot be too strongly urged, that the first purification of 
the brine, or the separation of the less insoluble impuri- 
ties which subsequently form the pan scale, should be ef- 
fected in vessels whether reservoirs or pans,) other than 
those in which the salting is to take place. A want of 
attention to this point is, in my opinion, one of the prin- 
cipal causes of the complaints which have been made in 
regard to this salt. Indeed, the condition of the kettles, 
containing, as they often do, a deposit of these impurities 
of three or four inches in thickness, on which the salt is 
deposited, and from which it is removed by simple ladling 
and drainage, forcibly exhibits the objections to which 
this mode of manufacture is ordinarily exposed.” 

“Another objection to the fine salt, as it is often man- 
ufactured at the Onondaga furnaces is, that it is wet, and 
forms into solid masses which can with difficulty be re- 
moved from the barrels into which it has been packed... 
This arises from the want of care in removing the bitterns, 
aterm applied to designate the highly deliquescent chlo- 
rides of calcium and magnesium. ‘hese substances, in 
consequence of their great solubility, remain with the 
salt; and the drainage to which it is subjected after being 
taken from the kettles, is intended to effect their removal. 
I am satisfied that a strict attention to the two 
points above noticed, viz., the separation of the less solu- 
ble materials in vessels other than those in which the salt- 





Nore. —* The experiments from No, 1 to 11, inclusive, were an- 
alyzed by Dr. Beck: al! the other specimens ‘were analyzed by the 








| No.2. Bag of 20 Ibs., branded W. H. Porter: 





lete Dr. Henry,of Manchester. Ali the specimens analyzed by B. | ——— of sodium, . - a < , . : 2 : _— 
were brought to astate of perfect dryness previous to the analysis, | nsoluble matter, v 
by a heatof from 400 deg. to 500 deg. PF. The loss in weight was | Sulphate of lime, - - - - - 1.799 
from one-balf 4" 12 per ae in cert = ms — aq Lime, . . _ ~ a a ~ a 0.058 
ater as vt arge. Was provabiv we} up *riec it) e 1 ° — 
which the pa A r aradee wea petoraned, oe y than the — im- Magnesia, : a a st a 0.082 
purities which they contained, that subjected them to condemna- anual 
tion by the inspector, 99.415 
No. 1. Salt made by solar evaporation, Syracuse. 4 No. 3. Bag of 20 Ibs.. J. P. Haskins: pe Ee 
2. do do at Geddes, by Mr. Brewster. | Chloride of sodium, =- - - = = 95,819 
3. Table salt, prepared by A. Woodruff, Salina. | Insoluble matter, * - - ‘ * - U 020 
4. Salt labelled ‘extra good,’ by Buel & Foot, Sa- | — of lime, ed Se ae - ae 
liaa. ime, 7 = = _ iat “ ” af ° oy 
5. Salt made by boiling saturated brine at the| Magnesia, - > - . - - * 0.074 
works of Dr. Green, Salina. ater, - - - - - - - - 1.500 
6, Salt made by slow evaporation, Syracuse, Mr. myn 
Byington. SBS 
7. Salt made by boiling, Salina. | No.4. Bag of 20 lbs., H. Greenman & Co: 
8. Salt condemned at Salina. | Chloride of sodium, - - - - - 95.113 
9. Salt do do Sulphate of lime, - - - - - - 0.957 
10. ‘Turks’ Island salt. ty - - - - - - - 0 402 
11. Liverpool fine salt. | Magnesia, - - - - - - - 0.120 
12. Bay salt, St. Ubes. Water, - - - - - - - 1.500 
13. Ditto, St. Martin’s. éaininetines 
14. Ditto, Oleron. | 98.092 
15. Salt from sea water, Scotch, (common.) No. 5. Box steam refined, from Hope Factory, R. W. 
16. Do do Scotch, (Sunday.) | Nolton & Co. 
17. Do do Lymington, common.) In this case the impurities only were obtained, and 
18. Do do do (cat.) were as follows: 
19. Cheshire salt, crushed rock. | Sulphate of Lime, - e i x . - 1.438 
20. Do Fishery. |Sulphuricacid, - - = = = = 0.078 
21. Do common. Magnesia, a a - - z ” - 0.062 
22. Do stored. | Insoluble matter, - - - - - 0.030 
Dr. Beck remarks of salt made by solar evaporation, | iia 
after describing the process: ‘And if, as there can be no | 1.6.8 


doubt, the purest salt may thus be obtained, the difficul- 
ties which attend the other modes of manufacture, may | 
all be referred to some departure from the principles 
which are here unfolded.” 

In speaking of salt made by evaporation with artificial | 
heat by steam, he says: “In this way, salt of great purity | 





ing is effected, and the complete removal of the bitterns 
by drainage or washing, would entirely remove the ob- 
jections which have heretofore, with too much truth, been 
urged against the Onondaga salt.” 

The following analysis, made by Dr. Beck, may be 
found in Part 3d, Natural History, Mineralogy, page 118. 
Table showing the composition of various specimens of On- 

ondaga and Foreign Salt, in 1,000 parts.* 
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is obtained, of the chrystalized variety. In Great Britain, ! 
a similar process has long been advantageously pursued; | 
and the only reason why it has not been more generally | 
introduced here, seems to be the outlay of capital which 
is required.” 

In order further to test the quality of the Onondaga 


dairy purposes, as well as for preserving meats, Professor | 








Emmons was requested fo analyze several samples, all of 


city, from their ordinary stock on hand, and froin which 
they are constantly making sales. The analysis speaks 
for itself, and in all essential particulars, corroborates that 
made by Dr. Beck. 


“Analysis of five specimens of Onondaga salt, as it is found 
in the market, by Prof. E. Emmons, M. D. 


“Complaints having been made in some portions of the 
State, that the Onondaga (or Salina salt, as it is found in 
market, is unsuited to the preservation of cheese or but- 
ter, the Secretary of the State Agricultural Society, pro- 
cured the following kinds for analysis: 

No. 1. The solar evaporated salt, which is of a medium 
coarse quality, [obtained from a store in Washington 
street. | 

No. 2. A bag of 20 lbs., branded W. H. Porter. 

No. 3. Ei i “ J.P. Haskins. 

No. 4. H. Greenman & Co. 

These three samples, finely ground, suitable for table 
purposes, were obtained from James Savage, No. 117 
Pier, from his stock on hand. 

No. 6. A box of steam refined salt, ground fine, from 
Hope factory, Syracuse, R. W. Nolton & Co. 

The results of the analysis are given as they were ob- 
tained, which is contrary to the practice often observed 
—the losses in those cases being divided among the sev- 
eral products. ‘That a trifling loss will occur in obtaining 
each result, is well known, even in the most accurate 
analysis. In conducting the work, I first dried the salt 
in a water bath at nearly 212 deg. F. The loss sustained 
by the several samples was greatest in the coarse or solar 
made salt, amounting in that kind to 4.44 grains. The 
amount of water lost in this process is comparatively 


“ 


“ “ “ec 


large, owing, as is supposed, to its having been made re- | 


cently. In the fine varieties, the loss was only about 
1.20 grains, these kinds having been steam dried for the 
purpose of grinding. 

No. 1. Solar evaporated salt: 
Chloride of sodium, [pure salt,] 
Insoluble matter, [carbonate of lime,} 
Sulphate of lime, [ gypsum, } 

* of maguesia, 
Sulphuric acid, 


92.980 
0.10 
1.315 
0.035 
0.669 





95.009 

The sulphuric acid, in this case, being more than suffi- 
cient to saturate the lime and magnesia, it was probably 
in combination with soda. The comparatively large loss 
may probably be attributed to water, especially as the salt 
was dried at less than 212 deg., while each result was ig- 





nited. 


The chloride of Sodium, probably exists in the same 
proportions, as in the other samples of fine salt. Nos. 4 
and 5 are of the steam refined variety. It does not ap- 
pear that this variety is superior in purity to the other 
kinds analysed. 

From the foregoing analysis, it is evident that the im- 
purities are very small in amount, and that the amount 
of pure salt which they contain, compare well with the 
best specimens of foreign salt. The substances which 


| may be regarded as injurious to salt, are chlorides of mag- 
| Nesium and calcium and sulphate of magnesia. 


salt, especially those varieties that are sold in market for | 


These 
are all bitter salts, and the first absorb water rapidly from 
|the atmosphere. Magnesia however exists in a very 
small proportion in those varieties, and cannot injure the 


: rm : / . | Salt in the least degree. 
which, except No. 5, were procured from dealers in this | g 


, Water mustalso be regarded as an injurious body, tho’ 

it cannot impart an unpleasant taste to materials in which 
}itis used. But when it is considered, that the useful- 
| ness of salt as a preservative article, consists iu its power 
| to abstract water from the material to which it is applied, 
| anc which it is intended to preserve, it will be understood 
at once, that the more water salt contains, the less it will 

abstract, and the less it will be fitted for the preservation 
of meat and butter. Hence it is probable, that those who 
| complain of the Onondaga salt, purchase a kind which is 
, well saturated with water, and which is from this circum- 
stance alone, useless asa preservative body.” 

In view of this analysis it will be apparent to any one, 
that good butter can be made, using this salt which in ev- 
ery respect equals any other variety. But how shall the 
| dairyman know that the salt he purchases is of this qual- 
lity? his is no doubt the all important matter to be as- 
|certained. He must exercise the utmost care as to his 
| purchases. The brand should be a security and guaran- 
| tee for a good article. The character of the manufectur- 
| er ought to be such as to satisfy all, that the article bought, 
| is what it purports to be. The salt which has been anal- 
| ysed has been in market in this city for a long time, and 
| has so far as we know given satisfaction. There may be 
| other brands equally pure. Let the dairyman then re- 
| quire of the seller an article suited to his wants, and when 
| found, let him continue its use while its character re- 
|mains unchanged. Discard at once inferior varieties, and 
| thus render it for the interest of the manufacturer to sub- 
| stitute in its place a good article. 
| ‘The complaints which have been made of the Ononda- 
| ga salt, show the importance of having peculiar care given 
| to its manufacture. The state is deeply interested in 


having the article of asuperior quality. ‘The analysis of 
Dr. Beck as well as that of Prof. Emmons, must be sat- 
| isfactory as to the purity of the salt, when properly pre- 
pared, and the Superintendant, and Inspectors owe it to 
| themselves as well as to the people, td leave no measures 
untried, that will be calculated to secure a pure article, 
| and to guard against frauds that may be attempted. 

It is supposed by some dairymen, that the flavor of the 
| butter is affected by the use of the Onondaga salt, and 
| some go so far as to say, that they can tell at once on 
| tasting the butter, whether the salt used was Onondaga 

or imported. ‘This may be true of the inferior kinds of 
salt in which there are large impurities, but that it can be 
so, when the purest kinds of dairy salt is used, we are 
| not disposed to admit. A fair trial should be made, and 
| the result ascertained with certainty, for this is a matter 
| of too much importance to be passed over. We would 
| ask the dairymen throughout the State, to give us their 

experience in the use of different varieties of salt, and the 
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difficulties which they have experienced, if any, in the | sible between childhood and womanhood. We cut short | gentility. Inthe mean while, thousands and thousands 
use of the salt of our own State? | by every means in our power, that precious season when | of young women in American kitchens, are hardening 
We learn that some few years since, there was a kind | the mind is gradually opening to the cares of life, and by | and expanding their forms, gaining and preserving that 
of fine salt put up in bags for the dairy, that was prepar- | books and company we often hurry our children, into | rebust health which their mistresses cannot enjoy. These 
ed by the admixture of rosin or turpentine, which would | those cares before we have prepared them how to conduct are all foreigners—a separate class—as completely divi- 
impart an unpleasant flavor to butter, and which was! themselves under them.—Exz. 
found unsuited, and has not for some time been manufac- a aS 
tured. It is impossible that the use of salt of this descrip- 
tion may have given rise to the opinion above referred to. | 


ora, ° ded from us by our social arrangements, as the slaves at 
From the Watchman of the Valley. hae But these young women gre to be mothers 
pan : Female Education. : | Now what will the final issue of this state of things 
The samples which have been analysed, are not of that| It has become an almost generally admitted fact among | be? The upper, the ruling class, the non-laboring class, 
character, and the analysis shows their purity. those who have seriously considered the subject, that the | are suffering the sure, unvarying penalty—physical de- 

The suggestions of Dr. Beck, which we have given, as| education which our young females receive, is deficient | terioration—the helot class is rising physically and men- 
to the manuer in which the manufacture of the fine salt| in some important particulars. Our daughters are not} tally. What will be the result? But what is the reme- 
may be improved, have doubtless received attention at our | fitted by it to discharge aright all those important duties | dy? Render domestic duties honorable and fashionable; 
works, as these directions were given several years since.) Which belong to Christian American Women. If they} train our daughters to the performance of them, and the 


It should be steadily kept in view, by those in charge of | become what this age requires, other influences must be | 
our salt works, that improvement in the character of our| thrown around them than those to which they are sub-| 
salt is all-important. If proper efforts are made by the jected in their earlier years; the forming period of life, for| 





superintendent and inspectors, if the manufacturers will | 
endeavor to give to the salt prepared by them, uniformly, 
the character which some of it most clearly possesses, | 
there can be little fear of foreign salt taking its place in | 
our State. If neglected, and its character permitted to | 
become impaired, the result eventually will be, the intro- | 


duction throughout our State of salt from other coun- 
tries. 





HUUSEWIFE’S DEPARTMENT, 
____ CONDUCTED BY MRS BATEHAM. 


Tue Eprrress is still absent, and doubtless having a 
good time of it. We have not heard of her exact where- | 
abouts for some days, but presume she is in the region of | 
Lake, Geauga, or Ashtabula counties. If any of our 
readers in those parts discover such person about their 
parlor, kitchen, or dairy-room, we hope they will not 
treat her as an unwelcome intruder. We expect to be on 
her track in a very few days. 


— a ms ' 
Pure Air. 

Throw open the window and fasten it there! 
Fling the curtam aside and the blind, 

And give a free entrance to heaven's pure air, 
Tis the life and the health of mankind. 


Are you fond of coughs, colds, dyspepsia and rheums? 
Of headaches, and fevers and chills? 

Of bitters, hot drops, and medicine fumes, 
And bleeding, and blisters and pills? 


Then shut yourself up like a monk in his cave, 
Till nature grows weary and sad, 

And imagine yourself on the brink of the grave, 
Where nothing is cheerful and glad. | 


Be sure when you sleep, that all air is shut out: 
Place, too, a warm brick to your feet— 

Wrap a bandage of flannel your neck quite about, 
And cover your head with the sheet. 


But would you avoid the dark gloom of disease? 
Then haste to the fresh open air, 

Where your cheek may kindly be fanned by its breeze : 
*T will make you well, happy and fair. 


O, prize not this lightly, so precious a thing: 
Tis laden with gladness and wealth— 

The richest of blessings that heaven can bring, 
The bright panacea of health. 


Then open the window and fasten it there! 
Fling the curtain aside und the blind, 
And give a free entrance to heaven’s pure air, 
’Tis light, life, and joy to mankind. Ex. 


Bep Curtains.—These remarks concerning the bed 
room are worthy of every one’s attention, and the reasons 
given against the practice of sleeping with curtains are 
proof sufficient to warrant their dismissal: 


Of pure air a man requires about a gallon per minute. 
Now the space within the curtains of a bed is not capa- | 
ble of containing sufficient for two persons for twelve | 
hours, so that if the curtains were quite air-tight we 
should cease to exist ; we may therefore easily imagine 
how prejudicial such an atmosphere must be. Beds made 
without any covering above, occasion a much freer cir- | 
culation of air, and are therefore more conducive to 
health. Nothing can be more ridiculous than the absurd 
plan of elevating the bed to a great height from the floor, | 
and at the same time bringing the drapery down to a con- | 
siderable depth from the top, thus shutting in a quantity 
of vitiated air just above. It is somewhere related that a_ 
bird, hung up in a cage within the curtains of a bed where 
a person is sleeping, will be found dead the next morning. | 
~-Ex. 





Tearinc open THE Rosesup.—Certainly one of the 
signs of ‘these bad times’? is what [ call tearing open the 
rosebud. We seem anxious to leave as little time as pos- | 


| velopment of the physical powers. 
| to prevail, that any kind of body will answer for an im- 


body and mind. 

There are three points to which we would briefly ad- 
vert, not for the purpose of discussing them, but merely | 
to call to them the attention of our readers. 

First. As a whole, our system of female education 1s} 
sadly deficient in that which is most important of all—a| 
thorough religious teaching. American mothers can) 
never be prepared to train sons capable of preserving our | 
institutions and transmitting them unimpaired to poster- | 
ity, unless they can impart to those sons that training | 
which Christian mothers alone can give; andif we would | 





| have Christian mothers capable of such instruction, they | 


must themselves be thoroughly taught in the principles | 
of the Bible while young. The Bible must be studied | 
by our daughters; it must occupy a place in the course 
of study, or we shall not see such women as this age de- | 
mands. 

Whatever is valuable in American institutions, is based | 
upon evangelical truth. Our fathers, by whom this gov- | 
ernment—our whole social and political steucture—was | 
originally moulded, were educated by mothers who, from 
their youth, had known the Scriptures—whose charac- | 
ters had been formed after the Scripture model. Such} 


| mothers we greatly need now, but such women are found | 
| only where to train a child for God, is the central idea in 


the whole educational scheme. 
Second. No suitable attention is bestowed upon the de- 
The idea would seem | 


mortal soul; that the spirit must not be particular about | 
its dwelling place; that it can work as efficiently with a) 
poor instrument as with a perfect one; and that the body | 
is scarcely worthy of serious care—that a female especi- | 
ally, has no right to possess anything more than an un-| 
developed germ of a body. A perfect muscular develop- | 
ment is as important for a woman as fora man; and the | 
sooner modern taste in regard to beauty, and what is re- | 
quisite for a beautiful form, is brought back to the stan- 


evil in time will vanish. 


EMPLOYMENT BETTER THAN Scotpinc.—Great unkind- 


| ness and injustice is often done to little children, by treat- 


ing them as mischievous, and scolding them for being 
troublesome, the truth is, the little creatures are either 
weary for want of employment, or the love of knowl- 
edge, or curiosity, has induced them to examine the in- 
side of something they ought not to have meddled with. 
Find them something to occupy them—work such as 
they can do, or innocent amusement—and they will not 
trouble you with mischievousness. 

It has been said, the mind of a child is as active as that 
of astatesman. This must be acknowledged since it is 
admitted, that a child learns more the first two years of 
its life than in any six subsequent ones—and only think 
what the little creatures have to acquire! They have to 
learn a language, and one might almost say two, if we 
take inio account the unintelligible jargon that some use 
when talking to infant children. Then they have to 
learn the use of every thing around them; and the vari- 
ous characters of the persons they meet with. 

A father tells us, while he was working in his garden, 
his little son was very desirous to help him; the hoe, 
shovel and rake were each in turn put into requisition, 
and as might have been expected, he did more harm than 
good, and the father was under the necessity of arresting 
him several times, “Little boy you must not do that; you 
must not do so.” At length the little fellow said, “Well, 
what may | do?””—Anonymous. 


Preserving Dried Fruits, &c. 

In the March number of the Albany Cultivator a cor- 
respondent wishes information in regard to preserving ap- 
ples and other dried fruits, through the summer season, 
so that they will not become wormy: 

The most effectual mode I know of, is, when the fruit 
is dried and ready for packing away, as you pat it into 
the barrel or sack, sprinkle it with whiskey—say at the 
rate of a pint to a bushel. We have tried this method for 
a number of years, and never knew it to fail; but when 


dard of Him with whom the human form originated, the | we neglected it the fruit always became wormy. 


better it will prove for the race. Physical education 


must be sought with as much care as mental improve-| 


ment, before our daughters can be properly prepared for 


‘ the duties of life. 
Third. Our daughters are not sufficiently instructed in | 


] 


We have kept cherries, raspberries and currauts for 
two or three years, perfectly safe in this way; | suppose 
any kind of spirits would answer the purpose, as the 
worms appear to go in for temperance. 

Another correspondent, who dates at Greenwich, and 


the art and mystery of housekeeping. There is scarcely | signs “An Old Housekeeper,” writes—“I have kept them 


a more comprehensive word in the language of earth) 
House-keeping is a profession | 


than house-keeping. 
more important, more honoralle, and more difficult in 
practice, than any of the learned professions. A perfect 


house-keeper is more worthy of ‘* man’s fond idolatry,” | 
than a beautiful woman, unskilled in the kitchen myste- | flies. 


in perfect order for years, by putting them into a brick 

oven, after the bread has been baked, and letting them re- 

main all night; afterwards putting them into linen bags 

which are hung up.” 

Another correspondent, C. J., says—Keep it from the 
I have kept apples in dry barrels or boxes with a 


ries. It has become unfashionable, ungenteel, to be oc-| piece of burlaps drawn tight over and tacked. They 


| institution of the north, differ in some important parti-| ae 


\ly of foreigners. The relative position of these two| brings 63 cts. for shipment 


cupied with domestic duties, and a woman isin danger) would perhaps keep still more safely headed up, but I 


of losing caste, who has the moral courage to know and have never tried that, apprehending some danger of 
do the duties of a Christian wife and mother—of the! moulding. Small quantities may be tied up in a tight 
head of an American republican family. This female) bag and hung up. The same preventitive applies of 
public sentiment, which tends to disgrace a woman for! course to cheese, hams, &c. Tie a bag up in a tight bag, 
labor in her aomestic relations, is a side-wind from the | hang it up by the string of the ham; so that the bag will 
“peculiar institution,” and has already produced among’ hang loose. If cheese inclines to crack, paste on good 
us many of the evils of slave-holding society, without) sound wrapping paper, in the same manner you would 
bringing any of those benefits which the southern mas- | paste paper on the walls of a room.” 4 
ter or mistress enjoys. The slave system, and the help) 





| d in other points almost as important there | Sr ee 
culars; aud in othe 0 S$ aimost as ’ | 7 : se ‘ 
are startling clare <i The separation of society in-| |) ee ee eee = - aa — 
to two classes, distinct in race, in interests and aims, is | hout 2 ~ -hpoad ib rel th ni ~ were an per 1b., 
nearly the same in both. There is a helot class at the | ¢ Am se spre ude h a carole foe mM e Oh 
north as truly as at the south, having nothing in common | rere" an ay differen poppe bse sconat that this is 
with those they serve, changing places so constantly that ‘ la tips a fl ; there i rs id ~ v a Pg Columb 
an attachment to a family is impossible; the money bond| °° one en ‘l we pie ochva nebl a ee 
of wages is the only tie, and that is always sufficient to | ©*C®P*'» ® ee a ee ee : Dues 
freeze the heart. They feel themselves degraded, and a} CINCINNATI, June 13.—F lour is down to $3,80 @ $3,87; 
common sense of degradation separates them in feeling| receipts very light. Wheat 73@ 75 cts.; Corn 25 @ 27 
from those who employ them, and forms them into a dis-| cts; Oats 26@28 cts. Pork, mess, $8@§5,37 — improv- 
tinct, and really a helot class, composed almost exclusive- | "g- Lard, also, is in better demand. Cheese is dull— 
Butter is now plenty, at 
classes, is rapidly producing in northern society, the | 124@14 ets., for packing, and 15@20 at retail. Eggs 7 
same result which slave-holding has already reached—a | Cts. per dozen. 

contempt for and avoidance of lubor as ungenteel. The} Crevetanp, June !2.—Flour $5@$5,124. Wheat $1; 
duties of the household are all committed to the ser- | Corn 574@40 cts. Butter, in kegs, 9/10 cts. tb. Salt 
vants, while American women are more fashionably occu- | $1,124 per bbl. 
pied. American women, in consequence, for the want 
of this kind of household exercise, which so greatly con- 
tributes to health and physical development, are pale, 
slender, incapable of endurance; capable only of sickly 


New York, June 13.— Flour is in better demand—$5, 
7@$6 per bbl. Wheat $1,25@$1,37, for prime; Corn 
62@67 cts. Pork and beef in fair demand, with slight 
improvement in prices. 
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EV ii 
FIVE THOUS 
ILLUSTRATED TREATISE ON DOMESTIC ANIMALS, 


BEING A HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF THE 


Horse, Mule, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, Poultry and | 
Farm Dogs. 
ir Management, 


-Y FARMER'S BOOK!! 


SAND COPIES SOLD IN 4 MONTHS! 





With Directions for the sreeding, Crossing, Rear 





ing, Feeding, and preparations for a profitable market. 
ALSO, THEIR DISEASES AND REMEDIES ; 
Together with full Lirections for the Management of the Dairy,and | 


the Comparative Economy and advantages of working Animals, 
the Horse. Mule, Oxen, &e. 
BY R. L. ALLEN, 
> . . - 
Author of “Compend of American Agriculture,” &c. 
r , HE above work contains more than 40 Engravings and Portraits 
of Improved Animals, illustrative of the different breeds and 
various su! jects treated in it. 

The most minute as well as general principles for breeding, cross 
Ing, rear ing ’ 
hereir given, to produce the utmost marketable value for the food | 

and attention bestowed on them; as well as to prevent disease, and | 
save the immense losses which annually occur from this source. 


It can be sent by mail, in cloth binding, 75 cts.—paper 50 cts. 


Published by C. M. SAXTON, Broadway, N. Y. 
For sale by all the Booksellers in the country. 
é tyin the State. Address, post paid, to the 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


The compactness yet completeness will make it a favorite with 
griculturists —Ch Philade!phia. 
We have examined the hook and come to the conclusion that no 
farmer should be without it —Sat, Gleaner. 

lis greatest worth is as a complete Farrier, showing the disease 
of animals, their treatment, and cure.—Far. & Mec. 

The portion which re'ates to the dairy alone, is worth the cost of | 
the hook.—Worcester ‘Transcript. 

One of the most useful books which has come to our notice.—N. 


publisher. 


a 


onicle, 








J. Journal 

It is every way adapted to be serviceatle in every household which 
has domestic anima’s's—D. Adv., Newark, 

We helieve it a complete gui de for the farmer and dairyman in 
the purchase, care, at id use of animals.—Jetfersonian. 





re isa work which should be in the hands of every farmer.— 
Highland Cou E 














We ean confidently recommend this work as a very descriptive | 
one to those engaged in farming, raising stock or hushandry.—Nor 
thampt ie Ceer we 

orisa spre yetical farmer and stock-breeder, and is able to | 
\ e correctness of the remedies for diseases of domestic 
animals, as well as the best mode of jwanaging them.—Hutron, O., 
Retlector 

Here is a book for the milion, weitten by rentieman of experi 
ence and science, im which the fa mer will find information which 
wills my mur indiely, unproductive labor, and useless ex- 
pense whuryport W inan, 

lie ts rf s, and cannot fail to be worth ten 
times t amount to any farmer.—Surrnit, 8. C. Beacon. 

It e best ofthat chara ter we bave seen; no farmer should be 
Ww Demorra’, Cariisie, Pa 




















vbook as every owner of stock should be pos- | level between the rows as before. 
Md., Star. | After the sward is broken the Fallow Cultivator renders further 
vhich ali—ihose who follow the plow and those | plowing unnecessary; subduing blue grass and all other vegetation 
audio post Ttisa library of ki ow 'edge, pre- | betier than plow and harrow—thus saving nearly one half the labor 
) ents and discoveries, on ¢ * topics | of putting in acrop of wheat. 
1! y a #reat variety y of cui ve ‘Allens, They are much used for sceding, covering the seed deeper than 
i er of the work before us, are quite famous | the harrow, and not as deep as thi plow, leaving the land in small . 
in their especia s that what proceeds from them may be con- | ridges or drills, thus rendering the crop much less liable to winter | 45 €afly a day as possible. 
ce ve lited at ey s. The prescut book is a most interest- | kil] 
rand instractiy 1 must meet witha great sale—Sciota| They arecheap and durable and when tested are found to be 
Gazeu a more necessary than the harrow, and no good farmer will be with- 
lt will give in uracement and sucress to every one fond | out them. 
of raising tine, healilital : otitable farm animals. Every such Persons wishing to purchase teeth, aghts of counties, or to en 
farmer may be sure of rea! pleasure and profit in studying the book. | gave in selling may address us, post-paid, at Akron, Ohio. 
The young sons and daughters of farmers will tind evenings well G.W. GRIFFITH & Co. 
and pleasantly spent in gaining from it the information for which | Akron,O., May. 184°—4t. 
they will have practical use the rest of their lives.—Old Colony Me P.S. A supply of the above teeth may be found at Gills iron 
morial. | store, B road street, Columb mis. 
Most earnestly do we wich that every agriculturist,in our section, | ——-— pcuaighens oo ee 
would possess himself of this really interesting book and abide by Sale of Short Horned Cattle. 
i om ‘ Sure are we ' — , hy sited - 
~ “rs , va : i : er bape iy eee ee oe Will sell at Bulfalo, during the days of the State Fair, on 5th. 6 h 
me Om PES “Sag Ls : goo Bother Pp s28 P and 7th September next; under the directions of the officers of the 
is W to the farmer and stock raiser, will be useful. instruc. | N. S Agriculinra! Society, twenty to twenty-five tl gh bred 
tive, and profita enabling them to improve the breed of their | ; > v7 - es pPrstnschanb” cary eggs d yr 
+é short horned catt je. Catalogues and Pedigrees will be ready ai the 
stork, preserve tl i from siekness, and cure them when infected | Lime of the fai ; 
> oral a, . >» 
" = —_ sag Hers a. Borris ille, Pa en: Also, I will sell at the same time, fifty Merino Rais, bred from 
be time has gone by when farmers can expect to succeed without the BI akesly at 
riving some atte ntio n to Book, Farming, and we trust they begin to . — “ 
8 t for themselves. We should !ike to know that this work was | Re ferences A. B. . r nm, N. ¥.; Sanford Howard yg ~ Fr. 
Poitsdam, Johnson, Albany; Francis Rotch, Butternuts; and L. F en 


in the hands of every farmer in the country.—Mercury, 
N.Y 







The individua! who is seeking genere} information, will peruse it 
with pleasure, while the farmer who desires to gain practical know!- 
will read it with interest. The farmer who would carry on 


yns successtul! 


in his line, should not be without it.—Signa!, 


page of this work gives a good idea of its scope and intent, 


vrehensive summary of farm operations, and will prove 
c to the great mass of our farming population. 


ed that 3.0.0 copies of the work have been sold since the 
anuary. 


itis well printed andprofuse y i!lustrated.—N Y 





antict 





ate an extensive sale for this work.—Ohio Cultivator. 
The work ought to be in the hands of every planter.—N O Delta. 
Many a vaivable animal is lost every year, for waut ofthe knowl- | 
edge here co Lazie, Brattleboro, Vt. 
, autho i) isa practical man, and everything from | 
3 ibjects connected with agriculture and cattle breeding, 
is valua'ie to tt 


ose who prefer matter of fact to mere theory.— 
Maine Farmer. 








TURNIP SEED, 
Of the following Valuable Varieties: 


4 Yellow Sweede—used chiefly for sto k feed ing. 
White Stone, Ye 


table use 
For sale at the Seed Store, north side of East Fifth street, Cincin 

cinnati, (formerly next door to the Dennison House.) 

H. HUXLEY. 


June 15, 1845. 


feeding, and management of all domestic anima's, are | 


We) 


ARGE White Globe, White Norfolk, Red Round, Ruta Baga or 


ellow Stone, White Duteh, Yellow Dutech—for | ers’ Head Quarters. 


Agents wanted | 


PITTS’ PA 
ISAAC H. JAMESON, MANUFACTURER, 
| Hart and Brown's Buildings, Massillon, Stark County, O. 





! 

| j Hé Subscriber having taken the above shop formerly eerried on 

| by H. D. James nd having purchased the exclusive right 
}Of building Pitts’ Pateut Seperators for Ohio, will continue the 
manufact of 1 ma 


*hines Jn this place, 


riable, only requiring about 


| This Machine is pe 


8. 30 minutes to put 
| itup foruse, ex 





eld or barn. itthrashes, carries off the 
| straw, fans the g > most perfect manner, carrying it into a 






| bag or box, allato ation, causing a great saving of hands in 

a tendance. These machines are simp!'e. strong and durable, con 
structed to endure the working abilities of eight horses, but are usu 
ally worked with from four to six, thrashing and cleaning from 200 
to 500 bushe's per day, with great ease to all concerned. 


s oper 





Rogers’ Patent Self-Sharpening Steel Cultivator 
| Teeth. 
| E | AVING Purchased of the Patentee the right of the State of 


Ohio, except the counties of Ashland and ‘Trumbull, for the 
| manufacture and sale of the above important farming implement, 
land having put in Operation at Ak set of ma- 





ron, Olio, a complete 
| chinery for their manufacture, we are now prepared to supply all 
| de mands tor them on short notice, 
| ‘These teeth are made of Steel Plate of 
| as tot e sufficient! y stro: 

ort, 


such size and dimensions 
They wear sharp, and 
|} when worn too s! may he spread and crooked at the bottom, and 
| thus made to last another term of years. 
The Corn Cultivator surpasses a!! other implements in the culti- 


| vation of corn, subduing the weeds and leaving the land nearly as 


g for two horses, 














| Black Rock. 


M. SHERW 000. 
Auburn, 


N.Y... May 16, 1848. 


“THRESHING MACHINES, 


HE subscribers baving purchased the right of making and sell 
} ing for the State of Ohio, 
PITT’S PATENT SEPARATOR, 
Arenow manufacturing the best 
Ohio The above mact has been greatly improved during the 
last year. ar id is now t! separator in use, 
| Also, Cary’s Patent Inpro ved Double Pinion Horse Power, which 
for strength and durability stands —s ‘ed. Orders by mail 


promptiy attended to, M. RUSSELL & CO, 
Massillon. 


lot of Machines ever offered in 





Stark county. 


April Ist, 1848. 


Store and Agricultural Wa ares 

house, 

No. 93 Superior-Street. 
HE Subscribers beg respectfully to announce to their friends 
and the public, that they are now ready to supply them with a 
well selected and genuine stock of 
| GARDEN, FLOWER, AND FIELD SEEDS, 
Both Native and Foreign. 


Catalocues of which can be had at their store, sign of the Farm- 


Cleveland Seed 





| Boxes of seeds put up to order, on which a libera! discount will 
be made, 

' 

| promptly actended to. 


STAIR & SON, 
| Cleveland, April 7. 1848. 


TENT GRAIN THRASHER AND §S 


pectfully. 
| 


Orders from 2 distance, enclosing Cash, or good references, | 
J 


VOL. IV. 








EPARATOR. 


The subscriber also builds D. Cary’s Double Pinion Horse Power. 
This power is constructed with a double set of Wheels and Pinions 
through its whole arrangement, which greatly overcomes the frie- 
tion, causing it to ruu as light as the best four horsepower and at 
the same time possesses doubie the strength of the common eight 
horsepower, [sold from this shop last season, about 40 machines 
and horsepowers, and from the universa! satisfaction which these 
machines have given and from my persona! knowledge of their fa- 
vorable reception in New York, Michigan, Ulinois, Wisconsin and 
Canada, | have commenced 10 machines which will be completed 
by harvest. Orders by letter will be promptly attended to, and ma- 
chines can be forwarded to a'! parts of the State and surrounding 
States. Persons wanting machines would do we!! to examine this 
machine before purchasing elsewhere. 

May 29, 1848. 





ISAAC H. JAMESON. 


OF BALTI- 


TO FARMERS. 
HUSSEY’S REAPING M: ACHINE, 
MORE, MD. 
i subscribers having purchased the exclusive right of the Pa- 
tentee, to make and vend HUSSEY’S celebrated 
Reaping Machine, 
for this part of the State, take this method of informing the Far- 
ming Public, that they are now manufacturing said Machines, at 
theit shop in the Basement story of the Urbana Factory, Cham- 
paign connty, Ohio, where they invite all interested to call and ex- 
amine them. The reputation of these excellent Machines is now 
established. Their usefulness bas been tested in the vicinity ; and 
reference for this fact may be made to Wim. 8. Taylor and Rezin 
Wilson, of Buck Creek, and to Mr. Marris or Mr. Burnett, Clark 
county, 
The demand for them will doubtless be and as the subseri- 
8 desire to supply it, they 
procure them, that they « 


to those wishing to 
ir orders for Machines at 


large ; 
respectiuily suggest 
aland leave the 


he 


MINTURN & ALLEN. 
From the Richmond Planter. 
HUSSEY’S AND M’CORMICK’S REAPERS. 


** fT have had in operation on my plantation this year, both Hus- 
sey’s and McCormick's reapers. Now as you have asked me to fur- 
nish the * Planter” with the result of my own experience and 
opinion as to the comparative metits of the two machines, it is now 
at your service, T have bad them both in operation, (as the weather 
would permit,) for the last fortnizht, and have cut with the two 
rather upwards of two hundred acres of wheat. Both machines 
have been, l think, very fairly tested, in all qualities of grain, from 
wheat five feet and more in height, both standing up, and lodged 
and tangled, and averaging, as is supposed, from thirty and forty 
bushels down to light thin wheat, not averaging more than four 
bushels, (being some galled hills.) and 1 am candidly and decidedly 
of opinion that Hussey’s Machine is vastly superior. 1 deem it su- 
perior, not only in the execution of its work, but inthe durability of 
the machine. So well pleased am I with its performance,that [ 
have ordered another machine of Hussey's for my next harvest and 
also one, and probably two, for my father’s plantation. t consider 
this machine invaluable to the grower of wheat, and would rerom- 
mend every farmer who crows even fifty acres of wheat to purchase 
one. He may rest assured that he wi!!l be pleased with the pur- 
chase. I shall probably be in Richmond shortly. Yours very res- 


POL + OCK BURGUYN. 
Orconichee Wigwam, near Halifax. hr 
June 20, 1846. ' 
Many other certificates might be given, but are not deemed neces- 
sary. Vv. 





‘PETERS’ BUFFALO WOOL DEPOT. 
(SECOND YEAR.) 


’ HAVE established a Wool Depot upon the following plan: !st.— 
The wool is thrown in 10 sorts; Merino wool being No. 1, the 
grades numbering down from 1 to 5; the coarsest common wool heing 
No. 5. Saxony wool is thrown into extra, and prime 1 and prime 2. 
Combing and De Laines make 2 sorts more. 
2nd.—) charge for receiving, sorting, storing and selling, one cent 
per pound; this includes a!l charges at the depot. except Insurance. 
3.1.—Sales are made for cash, except when otherwise directed by 
owner. 
YP All wool consigned to me should be marked with the owner's 
name. 
Warehouse. corner of Washington and Exchange Streets. 
| Buffalo, January 1, 1848. T. C. PETERS 








ADVERTISEMENTS, suited to the character or this paper will be in- 
serted for 6 cents per line for the first, and 3 cents for each subse- 
quent insertion. 





